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"In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a  few  generations 
have  been  granted  the  role  of  defending  freedom  in  its  hour 
of  maximum  danger.  The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion 
which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our  country  and 
all  who  serve  it -and  the  glow  from  that  fire  can  truly  light 
the  world." 


—John  F.  Kennedy 
Inaugural  Address 
January  20,  1961 
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Red  Lodge  Hosts  Kick-Off 


Project  Save  Our  Statue  was  formally  launched  by  a 
ceremony  at  the  Red  Lodge  Schools.  The  program,  under 
the  direction  of  elementary  principal  Jean  Hagan,  was 
almost  completely  run  by  the  school  children.  Many  of  the 
photos  in  this  booklet  were  taken  at  this  extravaganza. 
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Introduction 


Dear  Fellow  Educator: 

Montana  educators  are  faced  with  a  spectacular  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  this  time.  We  can  help  shape  the  future  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  historical  event.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  in  serious 
disrepair,  and  its  future  is  threatened  if  citizens  of  the  United 
States  choose  to  ignore  the  problem.  The  statue  will  soon  be 
a  hundred  years  old,  and  time  has  begun  to  take  its  toll. 

The  schools  of  this  state  can  set  a  tremendous  example  of 
what  can  be  done  to  save  our  statue.  I  invite  schools  not  only 
to  join  in  the  financing  of  the  renovation  but  also  to  integrate 
the  study  of  the  statue  into  the  curriculum. 

In  this  booklet  we  have  included  information  on  the 
statue,  Ellis  Island,  and  examples  of  curricular  activities 
which  can  be  modified  to  fit  different  grade  levels.  We  hope 
this  information  will  encourage  your  participation. 

Introduce  Miss  Liberty  to  your  students! 


Sincerely 


Ed  j\rgenbright 
State  Superintendent 
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Renovation  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 

and  Ellis  Island 


Even  though  they  live  hundreds  of  miles  from  it  and,  in 
many  cases,  never  have  seen  it,  Montana  school  children 
have  no  trouble  identifying  the  tall,  graceful  statue  in  New 
York  City's  harbor -the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Now  that  statue  is 
the  focus  of  a  patriotic  project  that  could  personally  involve 
every  student  in  the  state. 

Because  of  serious  structural  deterioration,  the  statue  is  in 
danger.  However,  a  national  campaign  to  save  it  is  under¬ 
way— and  schools  all  over  the  United  States  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  part  of  this  important  historical 
event:  the  restoration  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

In  May  1982,  President  Reagan  appointed  the  Statue  of 
Liberty/Ellis  Island  Centennial  Commission  to  coordinate 
the  process  of  restoring  both  the  statue  and  the  facilities  at 
nearby  Ellis  Island  National  Monument.  Reagan  appointed 
Lee  Iacocca,  Chairman  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  20-member  commission. 

The  commission's  major  goal  is  to  restore  and  preserve  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island  as  lasting  memorials  to  the 
immigrants  who  helped  build  America.  The  commission 
hopes  to  raise  $230  million  for  the  restoration.  That  total 
averages  $1  for  each  U.S.  citizen -nearly  the  same  ratio  as 
when  the  statue  was  erected  almost  100  years  ago. 

Those  years  have  taken  their  toll.  Serious  structural  prob¬ 
lems  threaten  the  statue's  future  stability;  its  internal  cast 
iron  structure  and  external  copper  coating  are  not  compati¬ 
ble.  To  restore  the  statue,  its  pitted  exterior  must  be  refin¬ 
ished  and  the  interior  must  be  replaced  with  stainless  steel. 
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A  second  part  of  the  project  is  to  raise  enough  money  to 
repair  the  facilities  at  Ellis  Island.  Ellis  Island,  located  across 
the  bay  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  is  the  station  through 
which  over  17  million  immigrants  passed  in  order  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Today,  more  than  half  of  all 
Americans  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  family  members 
whose  first  steps  in  America  were  on  Ellis  Island.  The  Island 
is  now  a  national  monument;  its  buildings  are  steadily 
deteriorating  and  are  in  need  of  repair. 

In  Montana,  the  campaign  for  the  restoration  of  these  two 
national  treasures  has  already  begun:  it  was  launched  in  a 
grand  celebration  in  February  in  Red  Lodge.  Because  of  its 
community  heritage  of  a  variety  of  immigrants,  Red  Lodge 
wanted  to  be  involved  in  the  official  start  of  the  campaign  in 
Montana.  During  the  assembly,  children  dressed  in  cos¬ 
tumes  that  represented  either  immigrants  or  the  meaning  of 
liberty.  Community  members  spoke  about  their  quests  for 
liberty.  One  woman  dressed  up  like  the  statue.  Children 
donated  250  as  their  personal  part  in  the  restoration. 

Ed  Argenbright,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  has  adopted  this  program  as  a  major  project  for  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  He  feels  that  it  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
schools  to  involve  their  students  in  an  important  historical 
event.  Schools  are  asked  to  send  their  donations  for  the 
restoration  of  the  statue  to:  The  Statue  of  Liberty/Ellis  Island 
Foundation,  P.O.  Box  1986,  New  York,  NY  10018.  Each  con¬ 
tribution  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  commission. 


Statue  of  Liberty/Ellis  Island  Foundation 

P.O.  Box  1986 

New  York,  NY  10018 

(All  contributions  will  be  acknowledged.) 
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Principal  Dates  and  Events 


1865  Civil  War  came  to  an  end. 

*•  t 

« 

1865  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

1865  The  idea  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  first  pro¬ 
posed. 

1874  Money-raising  campaigns  started  in  France. 

1876  The  right  forearm,  hand,  and  torch  were  sent 
to  Philadelphia. 

1878  The  statue's  head  was  exhibited  in  Paris. 

1883  Work  was  begun  on  the  pedestal  foundation. 

1883  Emma  Lazarus  wrote  The  Ne w  Colossus. 

1883  John  Pulitzer  began  money-raising  campaign. 

1884  The  statue  was  completed  and  erected  in  Paris. 

1885  The  statue  arrived  in  the  United  States. 

1886  The  statue  was  erected  and  dedicated. 

1887  Emma  Lazarus  died. 

1903  First  elevator  installed. 

1915  The  New  York  World  raised  $30,000  to  im¬ 

prove  statue  lighting. 

1936  The  statue's  50  year  anniversary  was  honored. 

National  celebrations  were  held,  and  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  spoke  at  celebration  at 
statue.  A  speech  by  the  French  President  was 
broadcast  from  France. 
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1941  The  statue  was  blacked  out  when  America 
entered  WWII. 

1945  The  statue  was  relighted  on  V-E  Day. 

1957  An  all-night  lighting  system  was  installed. 

1961  The  75th  anniversary  was  celebrated  with  the 
building  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Bartholdi  and  a 
museum  to  honor  the  millions  of  people  who 
came  to  the  U.S.  from  foreign  lands. 

1986  The  100  year  anniversary  will  be  held  to 
rededicate  the  statue  and  reiterate  this 
country's  dedication  to  liberty  and  freedom  of 
mankind.  Funds  will  have  been  raised  to 
renovate  the  statue  and  Ellis  Island. 
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The  Statue's  Statistics 


Feet  Inch 

Height  from  base  to  torch .  151  1 

Foundation  of  pedestal  to  torch .  305  1 

Heel  to  top  of  head .  Ill  1 

Length  of  hand .  16  5 

Index  finger .  8  0 

Circumference  at  second  joint .  3  6 

Size  of  fingernail .  13x10 

Head  from  chin  to  cranium .  17  3 

Head  thickness  from  ear  to  ear .  10  0 

Distance  across  the  eye .  2  6 

Length  of  nose  .  4  6 

Right  arm,  length .  42  0 

Right  arm,  greatest  thickness .  12  0 

Thickness  of  waist .  35  0 

Width  of  mouth  .  3  0 

Tablet,  length .  23  7 

Tablet,  width  .  13  7 

Tablet,  thickness  .  2  0 

Height  of  granite  pedestal .  89  0 

Height  of  foundation .  65  0 


Weight  of  copper  used  in  statue -200,000  pounds  (100  tons). 
Weight  of  steel  used  in  statue -250,000  pounds  (125  tons). 
Total  weight  of  statue -450,000  pounds  (225  tons). 

Copper  sheeting  of  statue  is  3/32-inch  thick. 


From  National  Park  Service  Historical  Handbook  Series  No.  11,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office',  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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courtesy  National  Park  Service 


Miss  Liberty's  Story 


The  history  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  began  in  the  year  1865. 
That  year  was  a  very  significant  one  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  For  four  years,  brother  had  been 
fighting  brother  in  the  bloody  Civil  War.  Then  on  one  morn¬ 
ing  in  April  of  1865,  Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  to  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  and  the  grim  confrontation  was  finally  brought  to  an 
end. 

The  thrill  of  this  welcome  news  did  not  last  long.  Soon 
afterwards,  word  was  broadcast  that  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  been  killed.  The  entire  world  was  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  this  great  man  who  had  been  so 
dedicated  to  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

The  people  of  Paris,  in  particular,  were  so  grieved  by  Lin¬ 
coln's  death,  that  they  felt  compelled  to  do  something  special 
in  his  memory.  A  French  newspaper  proposed  the  idea  of 
collecting  two  cents  from  every  citizen  in  order  to  purchase  a 
special  memento.  The  generous  response  resulted  in  the 
presentation  of  an  engraved  gold  medal  for  President  Lin¬ 
coln's  widow.  A  note  with  the  package  said,  "In  this  little  box 
is  the  heart  of  France." 

Several  Frenchmen,  in  a  discussion  shortly  thereafter,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  people  of  France  should  erect  a  monument  as 
an  immortal  memorial  to  the  United  States'  dedication  to  the 
idea  of  independence.  France  and  the  U.S.  had  often  been 
referred  to  as  the  sister  republics  because  of  their  shared 
concerns  for  liberty.  A  monument  built  as  a  common  effort 
between  the  two  could  epitomize  their  mutual  philosophies. 

A  young  French  sculptor,  Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdi,  was 
present  during  this  first  informal  proposal  of  the  monument 
in  1865.  The  discussion  immediately  whetted  his  attention. 
At  age  31,  Bartholdi  had  already  established  himself  as  a 
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talented  European  sculptor,  and  the  prospect  of  such  a  con¬ 
sequential  statue  intrigued  him.  For  the  next  20  years  of  his 
life,  he  was  to  become  obsessed  with  the  development  of  a 
monument  which  would  symbolize  democracy  and  which 
would  be  worthy  of  the  strong  friendship  between  the  two 
nations. 


Auguste  Bartholdi 


Bartholdi  spent  hour  after  hour  for  the  next  few  years  try¬ 
ing  to  decide  what  sort  of  monument  would  be  appropriate 
to  fulfill  these  objectives.  He  knew  that  he  must  fully 
understand  the  idea  before  he  could  hope  to  symbolize  it  in  a 
monument.  He  had  a  special  creed  he  worked  by: 

"The  only  thing  that  could  make  or  break  a  work  of 
art  is  its  idea.  It  is  the  strength  of  an  idea  that  makes  a 
work  of  art  beautiful ,  whether  in  marble  or  verse." 

This  particular  monument  must,  he  decided,  represent 
liberty,  light,  independence,  friendship,  motherhood,  and 
peace  in  one  magnificent  tribute.  The  tnought  of  represent¬ 
ing  all  these  complex  concepts  in  one  piece  of  work  seemed 
to  overwhelm  Bartholdi. 

In  1871  he  decided  that  to  find  the  answer  to  his  quest,  he 
must  travel  to  the  New  World  to  actually  experience  the 
United  States  for  himself.  As  he  sailed  into  the  New  York 
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harbor,  a  lump  rose  in  his  throat  as  he  thought  of  what  this 
country  offered  its  newcomers.  Thinking  of  both  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  and  the  Civil  War,  he  remembered  that  both 
struggles  had  been  fought  in  the  name  of  freedom.  To  the 
many  defenders  of  freedom,  the  monument  seemed  to  be  a 
fitting  climax  to  their  fight.  He  knew  at  once  that  the  monu¬ 
ment  must  stand  in  this  harbor  to  welcome  people  to  this 
unique  country. 

Bartholdi's  six-month  visit  to  the  United  States  helped  the 
young  sculptor  focus  on  the  type  of  symbol  he  wanted  to 
design.  He  pictured  images  of  the  Sister  of  Justice  and  Mer¬ 
cy,  the  Mother  of  Equality  and  Peace,  the  Angel  of  Liberty, 
and  the  Giant  Light  of  the  World.  Upon  his  return  to  France, 
Bartholdi  began  to  sculpt  different  ideas  for  the  monument. 

By  1875,  the  future  of  the  statue  became  a  reality.  A  na¬ 
tional  campaign  to  finance  the  work  was  begun,  and  money 
poured  in  from  every  corner  of  France.  Contributions  came 
from  national  cabinet  members,  seamstresses,  fishmongers, 
factory  workers,  housewives.  When  the  city  of  Paris 
donated  2,000  francs,  181  cities  and  towns  rapidly  followed 
with  similar  pledges.  A  country-wide  lottery  sold  300,000 
tickets  with  over  500  prizes  donated  by  businessmen.  A 
limited  edition  copy  of  the  statue  was  sold.  The  200 
miniatures,  now  collector  items,  were  sold  for  1,000  francs, 
nearly  $300. 

By  1882,  $250,000  had  been  raised.  The  total  amount 
came  directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  French  people.  None 
of  it  was  solicited  from  the  government. 

With  the  money  raised,  Bartholdi  began  his  actual  work  on 
the  statue.  He  decided  he  would  accept  none  of  the  money 
for  himself,  so  the  total  amount  was  earmarked  for  actual 
construction.  The  task  progressed  more  slowly  than  the 
young  sculptor  had  foreseen.  He  had  to  employ  great  pa¬ 
tience  along  with  mathematical  precision  and  artistic 
genius.  Many  important  decisions  had  to  be  made  before 
proceeding. 
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Choosing  the  material  of  which  the  statue  would  be 
fashioned  was  a  crucial  decision.  Many  of  Bartholdi's  statues 
were  carved  of  stone,  but  that  would  make  this  particular 
statue  too  heavy.  Transporting  the  statue  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  had  to  be  a  consideration.  Some  of  Bartholdi's 
monuments  were  formed  by  the  fusion  of  a  conglomerate  of 
small  stones.  However,  that  would  have  marred  the  statue's 
beauty  and  it  could  have  eventually  caused  the  statue  to 
crumble..  Bronze  was  the  third  alternative,  but  it  would  also 
be  too  heavy  and  extremely  expensive. 

Finally,  the  perfect  method  was  chosen.  Thin  sheets  of 
copper  would  be  shaped  around  a  skeleton  of  wood  and  iron. 
This  process  would  be  lightweight,  very  workable  and  less 
expensive. 

Bartholdi  solicited  the  help  of  his  friend,  Alexandre  Eiffel, 
a  famous  civil  engineer  who  was  in  the  process  of  erecting  a 
large  structure  in  Paris,  known  today  as  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
Together  the  two  men  worked  out  some  of  the  technical 
problems  of  building  such  a  colossal  statue. 

Two  forces  of  nature  would  have  to  be  dealt  with:  the  sun 
and  the  sea.  Corrosion  of  the  statue  due  to  the  salty  air  was 
an  important  concern.  Copper,  they  decided,  would  be  the 
sturdiest  of  materials  against  this  force,  but  it  would  have  to 
be  sealed  well  enough  to  protect  the  iron  beneath  it.  The 
constant  expansion  and  contraction  of  metals  due  to  the  heat 
and  copper  covering  would  mean  that  the  copper  plates 
would  have  to  be  bolted  to  allow  them  to  shift  slightly. 
Another  fear  was  that  the  combination  of  iron,  copper  and 
wet  air  would  make  the  statue  a  giant  battery,  giving  electric 
shocks  to  its  visitors.  Therefore,  asbestos  pads  would  have  to 
cover  all  places  where  the  iron  and  copper  touched. 

The  strong  Atlantic  winds  were  another  concern.  "She 
stands  to  suggest  that  the  strongest  hurricane  can  never 
move  her  from  her  chosen  spot  as  the  storms  of  world 
upheaval  can  never  budge  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,"  Bar¬ 
tholdi  said. 
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After  some  of  the  technical  questions  had  been  addressed, 
Bartholdi  began  to  consider  the  statue  itself.  It  was  impor¬ 
tant  that  he  capture  feeling  and  character  in  the  statue.  He 
chose  his  mother,  Charlotte  Bartholdi,  to  pose  for  the  face. 
He  wanted  to  immortalize  the  features  of  his  mother  in  what 
would  become  the  most  famous  statue  in  the  world.  In  order 
to  capture  a  sense  of  vitality  in  the  body  of  the  statue,  he 
chose  a  young  woman  named  Jeanne-Emilie  Baheaux  de 
Physieux  to  pose  for  the  rest  of  the  sculpture.  Bartholdi  later 
fell  in  love  with  his  model  and  married  her  in  1876. 
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He  first  made  a  four-foot  clay  statue,  then  a  nine-foot 
plaster  model,  and  finally  a  36-foot  high  statue  which  was 
one  fourth  the  size  of  the  final  product.  This  model  was 
divided  into  300  sections,  each  to  be  enlarged  four  times. 

Each  section  was  carefully  marked  with  300  points,  pre¬ 
cisely  spaced  apart.  Then  1,200  small  guide  points  were 
marked.  Each  mark  required  six  measurements,  three  on 
the  model  and  three  on  the  enlargement.  Therefore,  nearly 
9,000  measurements  were  needed  for  each  of  the  300  sec¬ 
tions,  and  every  measurement  had  to  be  exact.  The  smallest 
error  would  be  magnified  four  times  in  the  finished  dimen¬ 
sions. 

Each  section  was  exactly  measured  and  then  carefully 
modeled  in  plaster,  after  which  an  exact  copy  was  made 
with  a  wooden  mold.  The  copper  sheets  were  slowly  pressed 
into  the  wooden  molds,  hammered  from  the  backside  of  the 
sheets. 

Many  artisans  were  hired  to  work  on  the  project.  Nearly 
300,000  spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  world  visited  the 
large  studio  to  watch  the  giant  form  taking  shape.  It  was  big¬ 
ger  than  anyone  had  imagined:  the  300  separate  sheets  of 
copper  weighed  nearly  200,000  pounds -enough  for  more 
than  a  hundred  stacks  of  pennies,  with  each  stack  as  high  as 
the  Empire  State  Building. 

The  statue  was  constructed  in  sections.  The  right  arm, 
hand,  and  torch  were  finished  first  and  shipped  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  honor  of  the  American  Centennial  celebration  in 
1876.  The  neck  and  head  were  finished  next  and  displayed  at 
the  Paris  World  Fair  in  1878. 

The  completed  statue  was  erected  in  Paris  in  1884  where  it 
would  stand  for  over  a  year.  It  was  now  America's  turn  to 
assume  its  role  in  this  joint  venture.  A  pedestal,  site,  and  re¬ 
erection  had  to  be  planned  and  financed. 
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Concerned  about  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  by  Americans, 
Bartholdi  journeyed  back  to  the  United  States  where  he 
became  the  statue’s  personal  publicity  agent.  He  found  that 
Americans  were  not  particularly  interested.  Few  knew 
anything  about  the  existence  of  the  statue;  others  doubted 
that  the  statue  would  actually  ever  be  transported  and 
erected  in  the  U.S.  Still  others  felt  that  it  was  New  York 
City's  statue  and  that  the  people  of  the  city  should  pay  for  it. 

Bartholdi  tried  in  many  ways  to  spark  the  people's  interest. 
Soon  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis  were  beg¬ 
ging  to  be  chosen  as  the  statue's  new  home.  Awakened  by 
this  competitive  interest  shown  by  other  cities,  New  York 
City  quickly  organized  a  large  art  auction  and  raised 
$12,000,  not  nearly  the  estimated  $125,000  needed  to 
finance  the  project. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  situation  could  become  a 
national  embarrassment.  A  bill  introduced  in  Congress  to  ap¬ 
propriate  $100,000  for  the  statue  was  defeated.  The  New 
York  state  legislature  passed  a  bill  to  appropriate  $50,000  of 
state  funds,  but  Governor  Grover  Cleveland  vetoed  the  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  Cleveland 
would  later  dedicate  the  statue  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Then  John  Pulitzer  entered  the  picture.  After  purchasing 
the  influential  New  York  newspaper,  The  World,  Pulitzer 
launched  a  national  campaign  to  raise  money  for  the 
patriotic  project.  He  dedicated  himself  to  gathering  the  "peo¬ 
ple's"  contributions,  not  those  of  the  wealthy.  In  just  six 
months  he  raised  $101,000  with  120,000  contributions,  most 
of  which  were  one  dollar  or  less. 

Construction  of  the  pedestal  was  begun  in  1883  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  April  of  1886.  Bedloe's  Island  in  New  York  Harbor 
was  chosen  as  the  site.  The  contractor  who  accepted  the  con¬ 
struction  assignment  volunteered  to  handle  the  project  for 
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cost,  with  no  profit  to  his  company.  The  cost  still  nearly 
doubled  what  first  had  been  estimated.  Pulitzer  continued 
to  raise  funds. 


Joseph  Pulitzer 
courtesy  National  Park  Service 


Upon  completion  of  the  pedestal,  the  statue  was  quickly 
readied  for  shipment  from  France  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  dismantled  and  put  into  214  specially  designed  boxes.  A 
ship  was  commissioned  to  carry  the  monument  to  the  U.S. 
As  it  left  Paris,  Americans  in  France  presented  the  French 
with  a  quarter-scale  replica  of  the  statue;  this  replica  now 
stands  in  Paris  downstream  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  on  the 
River  Seine. 

After  27  days  at  sea,  the  boxes  arrived  in  New  York  City. 
Although  each  of  the  300  pieces  of  copper  had  been 
numbered  when  the  statue  was  dismantled,  many  had  been 
incorrectly  labeled.  The  project  turned  into  a  massive  jigsaw 
puzzle.  Each  piece  had  been  carefully  made  to  fit  perfectly 
into  a  certain  spot,  and  it  would  not  fit  elsewhere.  In  some 
instances,  20  to  30  pieces  would  have  to  be  hoisted  200  feet 
into  the  air,  checked  to  see  if  they  would  fit,  then  carefully 
lowered  and  another  piece  lifted. 
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United  StatesGovernment  Bonds 


2”libertyLoan  of 1917 


Remember  YourFirst  Thrill  of 
AMERICAN  LIBERTY 
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The  American  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  offered  to 
furnish  the  giant  statue  with  an  electric  plant  operating  20 
lamps  of  6,000  candlepower  each.  The  company  supplied 
lamps,  wires,  appliances,  and  installation  all  free  of  charge. 

As  the  reconstruction  neared  an  end,  yet  another  problem 
arose.  There  was  no  money  to  fund  an  appropriate  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremony.  Congress  quickly  voted  a  special  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $56,000  to  finance  the  affair. 

"Liberty  Enlightening  the  World"  (the  statue's  official 
name)  was  formally  introduced  to  the  world  on  October  28, 
1886.  Miles  of  colorful  streamers  lined  the  avenues.  French 
and  American  flags  waved  together  from  rooftops,  window 
ledges,  and  ropes  strung  across  streets.  Decorated  boats  and 
ships  jammed  the  harbor.  Parades  wound  up  and  down  the 
streets. 

"Americans:  German,  Mexican,  Jewish,  Cuban,  joined 
Russian,  Negro,  Briton,  Japanese,  Greek,  Italian,  in  a  noisy 
toast  to  liberty.  The  lady  in  the  harbor  symbolized  their 
dream  of  equal  opportunity." 

President  Grover  Cleveland  addressed  a  large  group  of 
onlookers  at  the  base  of  the  statue.  Many  dignitaries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  President  of  France,  joined  in  the  speeches.  Then 
Bartholdi,  waiting  inside  the  torch,  pulled  the  rope  that 
released  the  cloth  veiling  the  statue.  After  21  years,  his 
dream  had  finally  materialized.  At  that  moment, 
pandemonium  broke  out.  Everyone  began  to  shout  and 
cheer.  Ships  blew  their  steam  whistles;  cannons  boomed; 
bands  played,  fireworks  shot  into  the  air. 

The  great  moment  of  sharing  between  the  United  States 
and  its  sister  nation,  France,  had  come  at  last! 
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Sources  of  Information  and  Pictures: 


Meet  Miss  Liberty  by  Lillie  Patterson,  MacMillan  Co.,  New 
York,  NY,  1962. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  by  Marvin  Trachtenberg,  The  Viking 
Press,  New  York,  NY,  1976. 


courtesy  New  York  Public  Library 
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comtesy  National  Park  Service 


Emma  Lazarus’  Contribution 


In  1849  Emma  Lazarus  was  born  in  New  York  City  into  a 
Jewish  American  family.  Her  father,  a  wealthy  sugar  mer¬ 
chant,  provided  his  children  with  the  best  available  private 
tutors.  Emma  began  writing  at  the  age  when  other  children 
were  playing  with  dolls.  By  age  seven,  she  was  filling 
notebooks  with  original  stories  and  poems. 

Her  first  volume  of  poems  and  stories  was  published 
when  she  was  16.  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  both  praised  the  young  girl’s  work.  Emerson 
became  her  idol.  She  began  sending  her  poems  to  him  for 
criticism.  He,  in  return,  corresponded  with  her  to  en¬ 
courage  her  continued  work. 

By  1880.  Emma  had  become  a  recognized  literary  figure, 
and  her  poems  were  being  printed  in  leading  publications. 
However,  she  became  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  her 
products.  She  wanted  to  write  something  that  would  stir 
the  world. 
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In  the  1880’s,  a  chain  of  historical  events  had  a  great  im¬ 
pact  on  Emma’s  life.  A  relentless  persecution  of  Jews  began 
in  Russia.  Hundreds  of  Jews  fled  from  the  oppression  and 
journeyed  to  America  to  rebuild.  Emma  became  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  helping  the  huddled  refugees  as  they  started  to 
rebuild  their  lives.  She  donated  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money.  Later  she  started  a  Jewish  Technical  Institute.  Her 
writing  began  to  take  on  a  new  depth  of  understanding  and 
emotion  as  a  result  of  these  experiences. 

In  1883,  she  was  asked  to  join  in  a  poetry  contest  to  raise 
interest  in  the  French  statue  that  was  to  be  erected  in  the 
New  York  harbor.  Thinking  of  the  many  Jewish  refugees 
who  had  crossed  the  seas  to  come  to  embrace  American 
liberty,  she  wrote  the  famous  poem  that  now  hangs  on  the 
bronze  plaque  inside  the  statue. 

The  poem  is  entitled  The  New  Colossus  and  refers  to  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  a  warlike  statue  of  the  sun  god  that 
stood  in  the  harbor  of  the  ancient  city  of  Rhodes.  That  giant 
statue  was  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  This  statue  would  be  a  new  colossus. 


The  New  Colossus 

Not  like  the  bronzen  giant  of  Greek  fame, 

With  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land  to  land; 
Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates  shall  stand 
A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose  flame 
Is  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother  of  Exiles,  from  her  beacon-hand 
Glows  world-wide  welcome;  her  mild  eyes  command 
The  air-bridged  harbor  that  twin-cities  frame. 

“Keep  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp!’’ 

Cries  she  with  silent  lips. 

“Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  be  free. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me. 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!’’ 
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Activities  for  the  Classroom 


1.  Using  magazines,  clip  photographs  and  printed  words 
that  represent  liberty;  make  a  collage  on  tag  board  with 
the  clippings.  Display  the  finished  products  downtown 
in  a  bank  or  restaurant. 

2.  Dress  up  in  costumes  representing  immigrants  of  dif¬ 
ferent  heritages.  Write  stories  about  the  people  who 
would  wear  these  clothes. 

3.  Choose  a  country  from  which  you  could  possibly  im¬ 
migrate.  Write  a  story  about  leaving  your  family  and 
friends  behind. 

4.  Write  a  story  about  Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdi,  who 
designed  and  built  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  What  kind  of  a 
person  was  he?  What  did  he  use  to  make  the  statue? 
How  did  he  feel  about  the  statue? 

5.  Memorize  the  famous  poem  at  the  base  of  the  statue. 
Recite  it  in  front  of  the  class. 

6.  Make  a  poster  out  of  that  famous  poem.  Write  the  poem 
in  the  center  of  the  poster  and  use  the  border  around  the 
poem  to  illustrate  what  the  poem  means  to  you. 

7.  List  as  many  words  as  possible  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
brings  to  mind.  You  have  five  minutes.  Trade  lists  with 
your  neighbor;  then  write  a  paragraph  describing  the 
statue,  using  all  the  words  on  your  neighbor's  list. 

8.  Pretend  you  are  sitting  on  the  crown  of  the  statue. 
Describe  all  the  sounds  you  would  hear.  Think  carefully 
about  where  the  statue  is  before  you  make  your  list. 
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9.  List  all  the  action  verbs  that  the  statue  brings  to  mind. 
Discuss  your  lists  with  the  other  members  of  the  class. 

10.  Start  at  one  end  of  the  class.  Move  from  one  person  to 
the  next,  naming  a  word  that  the  statue  brings  to  mind. 
Each  word  must  progress  through  the  alphabet  A  to  Z 
(artistic,  beautiful,  captivating,  etc.). 

11.  Pretend  you  were  at  the  celebration  in  1886  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Grover  Cleveland  dedicated  the  statue.  Describe 
the  event. 

12.  Do  some  research  on  President  Grover  Cleveland.  Write 
a  report  on  him. 

13.  Pretend  you  are  an  immigrant  entering  the  U.S.  through 
Ellis  Island.  Describe  the  emotions  you  feel  as  you  enter 
the  U.S. 

14.  Pretend  you  are  one  of  the  "boat  people"  coming  to  the 
U.S.  today.  Describe  the  problems  encountered  by  not 
being  able  to  speak  the  language  or  to  understand  the 
culture. 

15.  Use  characterization,  setting,  conflict,  action,  mood, 
and  point  of  view  to  write  a  story  about  traveling  to 
New  York  City  to  see  the  statue. 

16.  Discuss  the  use  of  symbols  in  literature.  Find  examples 
in  stories  and  books  that  you  have  read  which  show  ex¬ 
amples  of  symbols.  Find  examples  in  music  also.  Make  a 
collage  of  magazine  photos  that  symbolize  your  per¬ 
sonality. 

17.  Using  mime  as  a  method  of  illustration,  act  out  some  of 
the  hardships  faced  by  immigrants.  Have  other  students 
guess  what  actions  you  are  representing. 

18.  Choose  a  patriotic  song.  Write  the  words  of  the  song  on 
a  piece  of  paper.  Illustrate  the  song  with  pictures  or 
drawings. 
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19.  Make  up  a  classroom  dictionary  with  vocabulary  words 
that  have  some  connection  with  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  Ellis  Island.  Make  sure  every  word  is  in  alphabetic 
order  and  has  a  definition. 

A 

20.  Choose  a  dramatic  word  that  has  toedo  with  patriotism. 
Take  turns  playing  charades  to  get  your  classmates  to 
guess  what  word  you  are  acting  out. 

21.  Play  a  patriotic  song.  Draw  a  picture  that  depicts  what 
patriotism  means  to  you.  Display  your  pictures  on  a 
bulletin  board  in  the  hallway. 

22.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  Irish  potato  famine  which 
brought  a  big  influx  of  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  Report  on 
the  series  of  events  that  led  to  this  then  write  a  story 
describing  a  person  your  age  who  went  through  the 
events. 

23.  Find  a  relative  or  community  member  who  is  an  im¬ 
migrant  to  the  U.S.  Interview  that  person  about  the 
details  of  different  experiences.  Make  an  oral  report  to 
the  class  telling  what  you  found. 

24.  If  you  had  $3,000,  what  historical  monument  in  the  U.S. 
would  you  visit?  Do  a  report  to  the  class  on  the  details  of 
the  monument.  Why  was  it  made  a  monument?  Why 
should  it  remain  a  special  historical  treasure? 

25.  Identify  the  figures  of  speech  found  in  the  famous  poem 
on  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Make  a  bulletin  board  il¬ 
lustrating  these  figures  of  speech. 

26.  Brainstorm  a  list  of  words  that  describe  texture  that 
could  be  associated  with  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis 
Island.  Also:  shape,  pattern,  line,  etc. 

27.  Invite  community  members  who  are  immigrants  to  visit 
your  class  to  talk  about  their  experiences  in  immigrating 
to  the  U.S. 
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28.  Design  a  bulletin  board  of  pictures  showing  some  of  the 
ways  that  life  has  changed  since  Ellis  Island  closed  in 
1954. 

29.  See  who  in  the  class  can  make  the  most  sentences,  using 
the  letters  of  STATUE  as  the  first  letter  in  each  word. 
Save  The  Atlantic's  Terribly  Unique  Emblem. 

30.  Write  a  class  letter  to  your  U.S.  Senator  or  Represen¬ 
tative  to  get  support  for  this  project. 

Senator  John  Melcher 
United  States  Senate 
253  Russell  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Senator  Max  Baucus 
United  States  Senate 
1107  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Representative  Ron  Marlenee 
House  of  Representatives 
409  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Representative  Pat  Williams 
House  of  Representatives 
1512  Longworth  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

31.  Write  a  class  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
informing  him  of  what  your  class  is  doing  as  a  part  of 
the  project. 

President  Ronald  Reagan 
White  House 
Washington,  D.C.  20500 

32.  Pretend  you  are  a  famous  celebrity -your  favorite  ac¬ 
tor/actress,  sport  personality,  etc.  What  would  you  do  to 
save  the  statue?  Pretending  you  are  that  person,  write  a 
letter  to  your  class  expressing  your  feelings. 
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33.  Develop  a  graffiti  wall  in  the  classroom  by  taping  a 
sheet  of  butcher  paper  to  the  wall.  Using  colored 
markers,  write  examples  of  symbolism  from  books, 
stories,  and  poems  that  you  have  read. 

34.  Write  a  job  resume  for  an  immigrant  who  is  trying  to  get 
a  job  in  America  today.  What  kind  of  job  would  he/she 
try  to  get?  What  qualifications  would  be  needed? 

35.  Write  a  story  about  an  immigrant  who  is  trying  to  get  a 
job  in  Montana  today.  What  experiences  would  he/she 
be  undergoing? 

36.  Describe  the  feelings  of  a  spaceman  who  lands  on  Earth 
and  sees  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  What  would  his  thoughts 
be?  What  emotions  would  he  experience? 

37.  Write  a  letter  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  telling  her  what 
she  means  to  you. 

38.  Draw  a  class  mural  of  the  New  York  City  harbor  in¬ 
cluding  the  statue  and  Ellis  Island. 

39.  Prepare  a  travel  brochure  for  tourists  who  will  be 
visiting  the  statue  and  the  island  for  the  centennial 
celebration.  What  facts  would  you  want  to  include? 

40.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  statue  was  chosen  to  be  a 
woman?  Find  a  famous  woman  in  Montana  history  and 
do  a  report  on  her. 

41.  What  does  the  torch  in  Lady  Liberty's  hand  symbolize? 
What  other  things  could  she  be  holding  instead?  Would 
these  other  choices  change  the  meaning  of  the  statue? 

42.  Design  a  statue  to  stand  in  your  town/city  park.  What 
message  would  you  have  it  convey?  What  would  it  look 
like?  What  would  you  name  it? 
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43.  Write  a  speech  for  the  President  when  he  rededicates 
the  statue  at  the  centennial  celebration.  Give  your 
speech  before  the  class. 

44.  Plan  the  details  of  the  1986  centennial  celebration. 
What  plans  would  need  to  be  made?  Who  would  be  in¬ 
vited? 

45.  Write  a  radio  advertisement  to  solicit  community  sup¬ 
port  for  the  statue.  Design  a  companion  newspaper  ad 
also.  What  would  you  do  to  get  people  involved?  Talk  to 
your  local  radio  and  newspaper  to  see  if  they  will  run 
the  ads. 

46.  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper  to 
get  interest  in  your  project. 

47.  Audiotape  a  dialogue  that  could  have  occurred  between 
two  soldiers  returning  from  WWII  who  see  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  as  they  sail  back  to  their  homeland,  the  United 
States. 

48.  Write  a  short  story  about  the  dove  who  lives  in  the 
crown  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Describe  her  feelings 
and  experiences  as  the  renovation  begins. 

49.  Pick  your  favorite  Disney  character.  Take  the  character 
on  a  tour  of  the  statue.  Write  the  dialogue  of  what  you 
would  be  saying. 

50.  Rent  one  of  the  following  films  from  the  OPI 
audiovisual  library: 

5049  Immigration  in  America's  History 
1961,  7-12,  12  min. 

Historic,  economic  and  sociological  contexts  of  major  waves  of  im¬ 
migration  to  the  United  States  from  the  early  17th  century  to  the 
present.  Causes  of  immigration,  occupational  and  settling  patterns 
and  contributions  of  each  group  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  U.S. 
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8030  Immigration  in  the  19th  Century 
1974,  7-12  &  A,  Color,  13  min. 

In  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  social  unrest  swept  Europe  in  pro¬ 
test  to  centuries  of  oppression.  The  lavish  promises  of  a  distant  na¬ 
tion  were  translated  into  a  dozen  different  tongues -America,  the 
land  of  milk  and  honey.  They  came,  Scandinavians  and  Germans  to 
farm,  Irish  and  Chinese  to  build  a  railroad,  Czechoslovakians  and 
Lithuanians  to  mine -all  to  build  a  nation. 

8112  Ellis  Island 
1974,  7-12  &  A 

Illustrates  how  the  beginning  of  selective  immigration  excluded 
certain  "undesirable"  immigrants,  and  describes  the  screening  pro¬ 
cess  undertaken  by  the  Immigration  Bureau  and  its  inherent 
human  drama.  Discusses  the  economic  and  social  challenges  that 
confronted  immigrants  in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 

9374  Remember  Montana 

1981,  4-12,  C,  A,  Color,  35  min. 

This  film  portrays  the  rich  variety  of  non-native  ethnic  groups 
which  helped  to  settle  Montana  and  make  it  the  unique  state  which 
it  is.  Contributions  of  the  various  ethnic  groups,  some  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  they  endured,  as  well  as  continuing  ethnic  celebrations  in 
Montana  are  depicted  in  this  35  minutes  of  concentrated  history. 

9432  People 

1982,  7-12,  C,  A,  Color,  30  min. 

Mark  Twain  once  captured  the  essence  of  our  populace:  com¬ 
monplace  men,  remarkable  men,  and  lunatics.  America's  im¬ 
migrants  were  diverse  individuals,  capable  of  turning  colonies  into 
a  country.  They  were  a  strong  breed  who  welded  themselves  into 
the  superb  production  element  that  helped  create  our  economy. 
This  film  explores  the  ways  in  which  they  did  it.  From  the 
"American  Enterprise  Series." 

9436  Land 

1982,  7-12,  C,  A,  Color,  30  min. 

A  land  of  promise  awaited  the  immigrants  who  poured  into 
America's  shores.  It  offered  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  both  a 
patch  of  ground  and  a  new  life.  Now  the  land  that  80  percent  of  the 
population  once  farmed  still  supports  us  with  the  efforts  of  a  scant  5 
percent.  This  film  looks  at  the  change  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  na¬ 
tion.  From  the  "American  Enterprise  Series." 
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